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Blois In April 1572. It was primarily a defensive treaty against
Spain, and perhaps, with apologies for an abuse of terms and a
naive misrepresentation of Elizabeth's mind, may be called a
diplomatic revolution. Certainly it was significant to find Eng-
land allying with France against the ruler of the Netherlands;
the challenge to Spain was slowly unfolding itself. But the value
of the treaty to Elizabeth was that it ended her dangerous Isola-
tion and paralysed French interference in her dealings with
Mary and Scotland. She did not regard it as precluding or
hindering a settlement of her differences with Spain, and in the
last stages of the treaty Burghley was speaking soft words to the
Spanish agent in England. One day as this man was going home
in a boat, he saw the Queen approaching her palace in a barge^
In which as the day was fine she had been taking the air In com-
pany with Leicester and many other gentlemen. He joined a
great number of boats following the royal barge, and made his
bow to the Queen as the rest did. Noticing him, she discovered
who he was, and to the surprise of everyone, he * being such a
humble person', called out in Italian and asked very gaily and
graciously if he came from the Court and had seen Burghley.
She said a few more words and bade him farewell, waving her
hand with many signs of pleasure and favour.

In the same month as the Treaty of Blois, the revolt in the
Netherlands, which had been more or less suppressed by Alva's
merciless hand, broke out again. Elizabeth covertly let the re-
fugees, who in the last four years had fled in hundreds to Eng-
land, return to their country to help in regaining its liberty. It
was the opportunity for which the Huguenots and Politiques in
France were waiting, to lead their nation in war against Spain
and extend the boundaries of French territory. They won over
their King. Immediately the limitations of Elizabeth's friend-
ship became evident. She could not tolerate France in the
Netherlands, controlling English trade and destroying her
sovereignty on the narrow seas. Better far the Spaniard. Sir
Humphrey Gilbert went over to help the rebels with a com-
pany of volunteers, pretending to go without the Queen's
knowledge and against her will, yet with secret instructions to